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The Ne cre fay Uy] Says: 


The principle of compulsory arbitration does 
violence to our whole Anglo-Saxon concept of law. 
Many people say that it is customary under our 
system when two people have a dispute to take 
that dispute into court and let the court decide 
which side is right and which is wrong. So far as 


contractual relations between parties is con- 
cerned, it has never been within the purview of the 
court’s power to write contracts for people. 

Once contracts have been written and agreed 
upon the courts will interpret and enforce them, 
but no court has attempted to write contracts 
That is 


arbitration 


what those who advocate compulsory 


would have the board of arbitration 


or a court do for the parties. 


It must also be realized that if an arbitrator 


writes a contract which, by increase in wages or 


by any other device, increases the cost to the em- 
ployer, it will then be necessary for the arbitrator 
for some governmental to determine 


ol agency 


what price the emplover may charge for the pro- 


duets which he manufactures and sells. Just as 
sure as night follows the day the second step 
must follow the first. The Government cannot 


control the industrial relations side of ‘he problem 
without controlling all of the other steps and the 
manufacture, distribution, and sale of the goods 
Therefore, 
believe that there is a simple answer through the 
of 


further 


unwittinely 


rroduced. those who 
| 


compulsory arbitration have not 
the be 


followed if such compulsory arbitration is to be 


medium 


looked down road which must 
effective, 

I don’t think the American people want such a 
planned economy as the compulsory arbitration 


proposal would require. 
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TWO DEPARTMENTS TO AID IN GUARANTEED WAGE PLANS 





Report Urges Bargaining Procedure, Not Legislation 


Ai the request of President Truman the Depart- 
ents of Labor and Commerce are compiling in- 
ormation on guaranteed wage and employment 


or tse by labor and Inanagement im collec- 

ve bargaining 
if nusmitting its Report on the Guaranteed 
Wage to the President, the Advisory Board of the 
Office of Want 


nanimously recommended that adoption of guar- 


Mobilization and Reconversion 
teed wage plans should be referred to free collec- 
tive bargaining and “should not be the subject of 


islative action.” 
‘Valuable to Entire Nation’ 
Tl 


aranteed wage study 


e Board reported to Mr. Truman that the 


“shows clearly that plans 


suaranteeing Wages or employment, when suitably 
lapted to the needs and conditions of the industry 
establishment, are valuable to the entire Nation 
nd afford a wholesome and desirable means for 
nproving both worker and employer security 
fecommending a study of the guaranteed wage 
eport to all employers and unions contemplating 
he introduction of such plans, the OWMR Advis- 
sory Board reached five unanimous conclusions 
oncerning its implications 
\doption of guaranteed wage plans should 
ot be the 


referred to free collective bargaining 


subject of legislative action, but should 
2. Stabilization of employment and its effeetu- 
on through wage or employment guarantees, 
vherever possible, are matters of mutual concern 
yemplovers and employees. Each party has the 
finite responsibility of seeking to stabilize opera- 
ons within a plant or industry inorder to advance 
he level of general economic security of the Nation. 
Progress toward the achievement of stabilits 
rough the 


institution of guaranteed wages is 
fected by existing legislation in the fields of social 
surance, minimum wages, fiscal and tax policies, 
mong others. Consequently, it is essential to re- 
ew and evaluate all such programs to ascertain 
er interrelationships, with a view to coordinat- 
gall to the end of attaining stable employment 
OndItIO 

t Th vuaranteed wage is a significant, but not 
tall sufficient tool, which may be employed in 


building national economic security and stability 

5. There is urgent need for achieving Nation- 
wide economic stability so essential to our national 
welfare and to the establishment of world security 
and peace. Since the guaranteed wage is one of thi 
instruments for the elimination of industrial and 
employment fluctuations, continuing study to ad- 
vance the frontiers of knowledge in this area 


should be 


uZeNCLES should provide data and information to 


undertaken. In addition, government 
those interested in wage guarantees 

The President has assigned to Secretary of 
Labor Schwellenbach and Se retary of Commerce 
Harriman the continued task of studying and re- 
porting on guaranteed wage and empioyment 
plans. Initial studies in this field were scheduled to 
be published during April 

Included was a study of 347 such plans under- 
taken by the Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. A second study, a detailed analy- 
sis of 62 case studies of guaranteed wage and em- 
ployment plans is nearing completion. Publication 


of this study is expected in June 


ILGWU Signs Annual Wage Contract 


A new three-year guaranteed annual wage con- 
tract has been negotiated by the Gernes Garment 
Company, Ine., and the International Ladies 


AFL) 


Under terms of the agreement, the company 


Garment Workers Union 


cuarantees its 350 employees 52 weeks work dur- 
ing the vearyand at the same time places in escrow 
a sum equal to 10 percent of its 1946 pay roll. I 
employees are laid off at any time, they will receive 
a full wage for a 40-hour week for as long as the 
fund permits. The amount of the fund is the limit 
of the management's liability under the contract 
At the end of the vear, any balance remaining in 
the fund reverts to the company and a similar fund 
is set up for the next year. 

Prewar employment.in the Kansas City garment 


shops averaged 45 weeks a year according to 


Mever Perlstein, international vice president of 


the ILGWU., 












If planned household employment projects sur- 
veyed by the Women’s Bureau materialize, many 
household workers of the future no longer will 
count Thanksgiving or Christmas as just another 
workday. Such oceasions will mean holidays, pro- 
vided programs tnititiated in Cincinnati, Svracuse, 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, and Minneapolis are 
accepted by the local citizens, particularly house- 
wives. Many housewives already are serving on the 
household employment committees and, in some 
cases, were instrumental in the formation of the 
committees in their towns or cities 

Specified holidays for the household worker is 
part ol the over-all program mh some localities to 
put such employment on a basis approaching that 
of other occupations. Long an important source of 
employment for women, this field currently suffers 
from a shortage of skilled workers, and has failed 
to regain a significant number of the half million 


women it lost to war industries 


Four Holidays a Year 

Four holidays per vear for the household worker 
have been proposed in several cities. Some commit- 
tees specify the holidays, others leave the actual 
day to be worked out between employer and 
emplovee 

In Chicago, for instance, the written agreement 
drawn up by the Household Employers League lists 
eight holidays and requests that the worker, upon 
signing her contract specify four preferences out of 
the S days mentioned. She also may substitute 
Easter Day or Good Friday for one of the more 
widely celebrated occasions 

The joint household employment committee in 
St. Paul and 


holidays and asks the emplovee to choose two 


Minneapolis lists two groups of 


from each group. In one group, she could pick 
any of two of Christmas, New Year’s Day, Thanks- 
giving, and Easter. Group two gives her these to 
choose from: Memorial Day, the Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, and Lincoln’s or Washington's birth- 
days 
Vacations With Pay Proposed 

Many projects concerned with household worke1 
holidays also are trving to work out satisfactory 
arrangements for vacations. In Cincinnati, Chica- 
go, St. Louis, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, the spon- 


HOLIDAYS AND VACATIONS FOR HOUSEHOLD WORKERS 
Bureau Survey to Report on Programs in 19 Ci:i 








soring committees have proposed a week's vac: (ior 


with pay for the worker after a vear’s service. Fo 
those on the job 2 vears, the vacation is 2 


Nlost 


made ino Oakland, *Calif., and Svracuse, NN. 


Wi eks 


generous Vacation proposals have nt 


Committees in both cities feel that a house lhol: 


worker should have 2 weeks with pay after a year's 


Service, 


Sick Leave Suggested 

Several committees also take up sick leave. Cir 
cinnati’s committee proposes 1 week per vear wit] 
pav, While the St. Louis committee suggests tha 


paid sick leave accumulate at the rate of 1 da pe 


month after 6 months of employment. Some com- 


mittees, though recommending sick leave, don 
specify exact arrangements in the employny 
contract 

Household workers today generally have neith 
private or public protection against sickness | 
injurv. This omission is serious, the Women’s B 
reau points out, because of the possibility OF ace 
dents in domestic service and the inability of suc 
workers to bear the financial cost. 

The Bureau's full report on the survey, soon t 
be published, will discuss the household employ 


{ 


ment standards proposed by agencies in 19 cities 


Legal Status of U. S. Women 


United States from t 


handicap of obsolete laws is many steps close 


- Freeing women of the 


today as a result of legislative action taken by 
States from 1938 through 1945, according t 
study by the Women’s Bureau. 

The report is a supplement to an earlier bull 
tin, “The Legal Status of Women in the Unit 


States of America.” 
Women’s Bureau Annual Report 
The Women’s 


the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1946, said th 


Jureau, in its annual report 


“historically-determined social and economu 
tors” have assigned to women increasingly imp 
tant roles in the wage-earning world. 

Chief factors, the Bureau said, are: TI 
Nation’s need for the goods and services ma 
and performed by women; and (2) The nee¢ 
millions of women to support themselves or su 


plement the family income. 
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McCOMB APPOINTED WAGE HOUR ADMINISTRATOR 





Veteran Deputy Succeeds Metcalfe Walling 


William R. MeComb was named Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour and Publie Contracts Divi- 
sions by President Truman upon the resignation of 
L. \Metealfe Walling. MeComb’s name was sent to 
the Senate immediately after the President) an- 
nounced Walling’s resignation, effective Mareh 15 
The Senate confirmed the appointment Mareh 2s. 

s 1937, Mir. MeComb had been Assistant 


Administrator of the Publie Contracts Division 
ind he was Deputy Administrator of the Divisions 
since their consolidation. Directing the Washing 
ton staff during the 5 vears the Divisions’ head- 


irters were in New York, Mir. MeComb worked 
closely with the War and Navy Departments on 
Government contract matters 

\lr. MeComb joined the Government during the 
NRA program and was special assistant to the 
NRA Administrator. Graduated from Harvard 
Engineering School, Mr. MeComb attended Hat 
vard Business School and was an officer in the 
chemical warfare service in World War I. He was 
chief engineer on mining operations in South Ames 
ea, Canada, and the West and, for a time, was an 
secutive in the building materials and construc 
tion business 

Mir. Walling was Administrator of the Public 


Contracts Division since 1937 and Administrator 





William R. McComb L. Metcalfe Walling 


of the consolidated Divisions since 1942. He is 
leaving Government service. 

The retiring Administrator paid tribute to the 
Government employees who worked with him. EH: 
praised their public service, which he said is ‘as 
unsung as it is unstinting ind characteristic of 
the Federal civil service as a whole.” 

In taking office as Administrator, Mir. \leComb 


pointed out that “during the last S vears the Fai 


Labor Standards Act had become a vital part of 


oul eCCOnOMYS 


8-CENT NORTH-SOUTH WAGE VARIATION FOUND 


Workers in New England cotton mills were paid 
haverage straight-time wage of S2 cents an hou 
nh the spring of 1946, according to a survey made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Since that 
lime most of them have received two pay raises 
one Of S cents in the late summer of the same vear 
and another of 10 cents in January 1947. 

Woolen mill workers in the same region averaged 
“cents an hour in April 1946. General wage in- 
‘reases of 15 cents were negotiated for some of the 
mills in this industry to be effeetive in February 
M7. About two-thirds of the country’s total 
Woolen mill employment (over 158,000) compared 
with one-seventh of all cotton mill workers are 
located in New England. 

Southeastern cotton mill workers, as a group 
comprising over 80 percent of the industry's total 


April 1947 


7 


17 


employment of well over 400,000 wage earners 
were earning 74 cents an hour at the time of th 
survey. The S-cent difference between the north 
ern and southern group is explained by the varia 
tions in industry structure, product and actual 
rates of pay. Southeastern workers also received 
the late summer increase of 8 cents. Further 
pay raises amounting lo 10 pereent are being put 
into effect in some of the mills at the present time 
There are comparatively few woolen mills in this 
region, and workers in them averaged 79 cents in 
April 1946 

At the time of the cotton mill survey the mini- 
mum wage in most mills was 65 cents an hou 
The New England increases raised this standard 
to 83 cents. Plant minimums in the Southeast 
would be slightly lower, in general. 
















MANY LABOR BILLS PLACED BEFORE LEGISLATURES 





“Right to Work”’ Bills Passed in Arkansas and Virginia 


Industrial relations measures 


largest group of bills considered in’ February by 


made up the 
the State legislatures. Many bills were introduced 
to outlaw the closed shop Iy prohibiting diserimi- 
nation in employment on account of membership 
ornon-membership in unions. Labor relations acts 
were also proposed, as well as bills to eliminate 
strikes and lockouts by mediation and conciliation 
and compulsory ‘cooling-off”’ periods, 

Other subjects considered were amendments to 
child labor laws, improvements in laws regulating 


Many 


States also had fair employment practice bills to 


hours of work, and wage and hour bills 


forbid discrimination in employment because of 
race, color, or creed. A great many bills were in- 


troduced to amend workmen’s compensation laws. 


Would Restrict Unions 


So-called “right-to-work” bills beeame law in 


Arkansas and Virginia. Similar bills were pending 
in Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Lowa, Massa- 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Washington 


had been approved by one house 


chusetts, 
Some of these 
Amendments 
constitutions of like character were pro 


Minnesota New \lexico. 


to State 
posed in Connecticut 
Texas, and Utah 
Activities of unions would be restricted by bills 
proposed in Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut 


Massachusetts, Michigan, 


most of which would limit 


Creorgia \linnesota, 


\lissourt 


Die i ting 


and Texas, 
An lowa bill would prohibit SUPePVISOPS 
mploves s be Cory Tyee Tne rib rs ol thre sine labor or- 
canization to which other workers belong 

\ bill in Ohio would limit dues paid to unions 
mia prohibit strikes unl ss approved by a majority 
ol employees In addition, restrictions would be 
placed pom pl keting, secondary boveotts, and 
closed shop contracts. Amendments to the labor 
Massachusetts and Utah 


Both would specify unfair labor 


relations acts of have 


boars nh propos al 
practices on the part of employees and labor or- 
fanizations 

In three States, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Pennsylvania, proposals were made to regulate 
industrial relations in publie utilities and make ar- 


bitration of disputes compulsory. In Indiana, Lowa, 





and Michigan, secondary boycotts would be for- 
bidden, and a South Carolina measure would pro. 
hibit check-offs 
Discrimination Attacked 

In 11 
Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is. 
land, Utah, Washington, and West Virginia, fair 
employment practice bills were introduced 


States, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana 


| LOSE 
measures would create commissions or boards as 
administrative agencies with powers to discourage: 
discrimination in employment because of rac 
creed, or color. A bill in California would establisl 
a2 commission to discourage discrimination but 
without powers of enforcement. 

In Idaho, a law has been enacted pro, iding that 
any action to collect waves must be commenced 
within 2 vears after the cause of action accrues, A 
similar bill has passed the House in Arkansas, wit] 
sills on th 
statute of limitations have also been introduce: 


in Indiana and West Virginia. A Massachusetts 


measure would prohibit legal proceedings to ri 


the statute of limitations set at 1 vear. 


cover portal-to-portal pay earned prior to -lanu 
1947 

Wave-and-hour bills were introduced in Arkar 
sas, Indiana, Marvland, Massachusetts, Minn 
sota, New York, Nlost would establisl 


wage board procedure and set statutory minimun 


ary |, 


ana Utah 


wage retes. Except for the Arkansas and Minn 
Sota bills, these Measures would cover all workers 
The Arkansas measure applies to women only, tl 
\linnesota one to women and minors. 

Kqual pay bills were proposed in Californe 


New 


and Wyoming 


Tractisunan, Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Texas 
A wage payment bill has been pre 
York an amen 


ment to the minimum wage law was proposed 


posed in Pennsylvania. In New 


oxte nal eoverage to domestic workers. 





Compensation Changes Urged 





Delaware's legislature approved a bill for pay 
ment of compensation during total disability 
stead of limiting compensation to 500 weeks. | 
Oregon the House approved a bill to increase be! 
fits for permanent partial disability, and in Ve 
mont one house approved a bill to establish 
second injury fund, 
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Legislation to increase benefits of workmen's 
compensation was proposed in California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, North Dakota, Oregon, Texas, 
and Utah. An occupational disease law, schedule 
type, was proposed in South Dakota; in Maryland 
a bill proposed to substitute general coverage for 
schedule coverage of occupational diseases. In 


\iontana a bill was introduced to provide silicosis 


compensation, 


A second injury fund would be established by a 
bill before the Nebraska legislature. In New York 
a bill would authorize the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Board to establish a panel of medical experts 
for examination of injured persons. In California a 
bill for double compensation of an illegally em- 
ploved minor was proposed. Reduction of the wait- 
ing period was proposed in measures in California, 
Massachusetts, and Montana. 


SAFETY TRAINING INSTRUCTORS URGED IN STATES 


The development and training of safety instrue- 
tors in each State who can in turn train State, 
abor, and management personnel in safety inspec- 
on and programming is a project of the Labor 
Department’s Division of Labor Standards re- 
ently approved hy the Salety Advisory (‘om- 
tteo« 

\leeting in Washington Mareh 3 the committe 
scussed the present activities and future pro 
rams of the Division's Safety and Health Branch 
lhe committee is composed of the Nation's lead- 
ysafety consultarts, labor and management rep- 
sentatives. It approved the Division’s policies in 
supplvin y salety consultation service and technical 
sistance to State labor departments and indus- 
rial commissions. 

It recommended that the safety-training courses 
safety inspectors, now being developed in re 
sed form based on previous outlines, be com- 
led into a safety-training manual for use by in 
lructors in the various States in somewhat the 
ne manner as developed by training-within- 

dustry programs during the war. 

The committee suggested that, if possible with 
present small staff, efforts might be made to 

ovicle speakers for laree safety eonventions to 

plain the work of the Division and to emphasize 
hee tv for coneerted efforts in the behalf of 

a 

lnorder to develop a closer working relationship 

the Advisory Committee and the Divi- 


tween 


“on quarterly meetings to be held the third 


londay in January, June, and October were 


ded and seheduled. 


COmMme! 


April 194 


Creater 
Ohio 


Courses and Manuals Recommended 


The committee endorsed the utilization of the 
Division’s services as far as possible along the 
lines of its present activities within the limits of 
the staff and budget allowance. It was recom- 
mended that additional training of factory inspec- 
tors be made available to other States desiring 
this assistance. One method of doing this would 
be to Incorporate several States in each regional 
safety inspector traming course 

Committee members attending the meeting 


Nelson H 


director, Social Insurance \ tivities, 


were: W. H. Cameron, Evanston, III 
Cruikshank, 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C 
John R. Kumpel, safety director, United Rubber 
Workers of America, Akron, Ohio; Lewis E. Mae- 
Bravne, Belmont, Mass.; Charles A. Miller, the 
Texas Co.. Houston, Tex.; E. G Quesnel! the 
Borden Co... New York, N.Y Read 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, 
D. (.; Ralph FE. Walter, Nebraska Power Co 
Omaha, Neb.; W. HL. Winans, Industrial Relations 
Department? Union Carbide & Carbon Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Forrest H 
sioner, North Carolina 
Raleigh, N.C 


Members of the committee unable to attend the 


Harry 


Shuford, labor commis- 


Department of Labor, 


meeting were: James Brownlow, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Cyril Ainsworth, 
American Standards Association, New York, N.Y 
R. KE. Donovan, Standard Oil Co. of California, 
San Francisco, Calif.;) Theodore O. Meisner, 
American Can Co., Chicago, Il.; Carl L. Smith, 
Safety Cleveland, 


Cleveland Council, 












“Never again will an employer tell me that this 
machine can’t be guarded. | know it can in the 
United States L saw it!” 

These words, urging better industrial safeguards 
in another American republic, were spoken by a 
former inter-American trainee who had studied in- 
dustrial safety methods in the United States. 


Within a few weeks the Department of Labor 


will welcome the third group of inter-American 
trainees rovernment labor officials from hihe 
countries in this hemisphere who have been 


awarded training grants by the Department in 


cooperation with the Interdepartmental Com- 


mittee for Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, 
Department of State. They will study industrial 
salety methods, labor law administration, problems 
of women workers, child-labor law administration 


and labor statistical methods. After orientation 
in Washington, they will be assigned to State labor 
departments, labor organizations, and civic groups 
for special field studies, 

This experiment in the exchange of technicians 
Is a practical Way that the Department of Labor 


carries out the good neighbor polices 


Program Has Special Significance 

Pan American Week, April 14, has a special sig- 
nificance for the Department’s extensive inter- 
American program. The 1947 slogan, “Coopera- 
tion -keystone of the Americas,” is exemplified 
in the Department’s activities with the other Pan 
American Union republics. 

The inter-American program began officially in 
1938, when the full resources of about 30 govern- 
ment agencies were enlisted, and funds voted by 
Congress for the work were allocated to various 
agencies under the State Department budget 
that 


most effective method, the Labor Department has 


Recognizing first-hand knowledge is the 
sponsored the inter-American training programs 


to acquaint the trainees with our theories and 
practices in labor law and labor standards, and to 
make available to them our technical resources, 
Since 1945, 14 trainees have come to this country. 
Mexico and Peru sent 2 each, Chile and Brazil 4 
each, and Uruguay and Cuba each sent 1 person. 
will participate in the 1947 


Twelve trainees 


training program, which begins May 5—three 


from Bolivia, two from Mexico, and one each from 


PAN AMERICANISM PROMOTED BY LABOR DEPARTMENT 
inter-American Program Is Good Neighbor Policy in Action 








Inter-American trainees in industrial safety method 
pictured here with Mr. Edward Corsi, industria! com 
missioner of the New York State Department of Labor 


are: (seated) Miss Isabel Alayza (Peru), Miss Pav 


Tsu Yuen (China), Miss Maria Mendez (Chile 


(standing) Miss Josephina R. Albano (Brazil), Mis 
Edma Bayouth (Lebanon), Mrs. M. Moure de Ga 
mona (Puerto Rico). 


























Practice with theory: Three trainees, Governmer! 
safety specialists inspect modern machinery safeguor 
with a plant safety director. Left to right: Juli 
Figueroa (Chile), E. G. Quesnel (safety directo 
Borden Co.), Samuel Blixen (Uruguay), Milto 


Periera (Brazil). 
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Costa Rica, Panama, Chile, Brazil, 
Cub: and Haiti. 


The visiting technicians are deeply interested 


Pa raguay, 


v detail of our labor laws. They are inter- 


In er 

ested in our standards in industries where harmful 
dusts and gases constitute a danger to the workers; 
thev want to observe our techniques and equip- 


ment for keeping factory air clean. Some trainees 


have expressed particular interest in the kind of 
euards on our machines; 
chiefly 
laws the 
unsafe for minors, the types of work which chil- 


others were concerned 


with child-labor and = school-attendance 


occupations which we have declared 


dren are permitted to do, and the provisions for 
These 


tors translate certain features of our labor laws in 


issuing work certificates for minors. Visi- 


terms of their own needs. The practical experi- 
ence gained through the training program becomes 
a tool for shaping their laws to meet their own labor 


conditions. 


States Play Important Part 


The States play an important part in this pro- 


vram ol international cooperation, State labor 


departments, labor groups, women’s organiza- 


ons, and safety organizations have been 


quite 
active in the training programs and have helped 
range study courses and inspection tours for the 
trainees. These agencies, particularly the State 
labor departments, have made valuable contribu- 
tions in friendliness, practical experience, and 
expenditure of personnel, 

Upon the request of other governments, the 
Department of Labor has sent labor officials to 


South American countries to assist in improving 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH STUDIED IN 


Information on postwar employment opportuni- 
hes for young people under 20 is being sought by 
the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch 
of the Division of Labor Standards through a field 
study. Conditions in two selected cities, Louisville, 
Ky ,and Denver, ( ‘olo.. W ill be studied intensively 
Field work was begun in Louisville in February, and 
Denver will be studied later this spring. Project 
Klizabeth Ss. the 


research section, 


lireetor is Johnson, head of 
Branehy’s 

In each city approximately 5OO bovs and girls 
vho are out of school and working or looking for 
vork are to be intery iewed, to learn their reasons 


or leaving school, the kinds of work they are 
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the Women's 
Bureau the 
Division of the Labor Department on the ad- 


labor standards. A specialist from 


is in Chile working with Women’s 
ministration of women’s legislation, particularly 
The 


safety 


laws coneerning industrial home work. 


Chilean Government has requested a 
specialist from the Division of Labor Standards 
to help train its factory inspectors, and a member 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics staff has just 
returned from a year’s detail to the Panamanian 


vovernment. 


Studies Made by Women's Bureau 


Miss Mary Cannon of the Women’s Bureau has 
done much work in the other American countries. 
Carrying on studies of women workers and labor 
laws, she made survey trips to Argentina, Uruguay, 
Chile, Brazil, Peru, 


Mexico. She also delivered a series of lectures in 


Paraguay, Ecuador, and 
Spanish, discussing our Federal and State labor 
laws, outlining the pattern of their development, 
and explaining our Federal-State system of labor 
laws. 

The Department also makes available printed 
informational materials in all fields of labor law, 
Portuguese 
child-labor 
De- 


partment for use in the inter-American program 


some of it printed in Spanish or 


Bulletins 


laws are now 


and 
the State 


on industrial safety 


being translated by 
Foreign visitors--United Nations delegates and 
members of embassy staffs -also receive special 
attention. They are furnished publications and 
graphic materials of particular interest; interviews 
with specialists in the Department are arranged 


and conferences and field trips ure scheduled 


TWO CITIES 


doing, and whether they have been able to make 
satisfactory job progress. Emplovers, union repre- 
sentatives, school officials, the public employment 
office, and officials administering the State child- 
labor law will also be interviewed for information 
on training, placement, and employment practices 
in these two cities as they affect the vocational 
progress of young people 

To tie the study in with community problems 
and interests a committee representing community 
groups interested in services to young people in 
each city has been organized to cooperate with the 
study group and to follow up on the findings and 
conclusion of the study. 
















\ 2-day meeting on the labor policy of military 
government ino American occupied areas in Ger- 
many, Austria, Japan,and Korea was held in Wash- 
ington March 18 and 19. Attending were heads of 
the labor divisions in the occupied areas and the 
Labor Department’s Trade Union Advisory Com- 
mittee on International Affairs. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor David A. Morse was chairman of the 
meetings 

On the opening day, \ssistant Secretary of State 
John HH Hilldring addressed the luncheon meeting 
of the group. Maj. Gen. Daniel Noece, Chief of the 
Civil Affairs Division, War Department, headed 
the War Department delegation. 

There were reports on the labor situation in each 
area. Amone the subjects cliscussed were the strue- 
ture and status of trade unions in occupied areas, 
current policies and directives on labor matters and 
the status of compliance with them. 

The report on the labor situation in Japan was 
given by Theodore Cohen, Chief of the Labor Divi- 
sion, while the Korean situation was reported on 
by Lt. Col. Lyman A. Shaw, Director of the Labor 
Department there and Stewart Meacham, labor 
advisor to Lt. Gen. John Hodge, commanding gen- 


eral of the American Occupation Zone of Korea 
Leo R Werts, Director of the Manpower Div ision, 


MILITARY GOVERNMENTS REPORT ON LABOR POLICY 
Union Advisory Committee Meets With War Officials 





Members of the Trade Union 
Advisory Committee: Lyon 
Harkins, Watt, Dubi: sky 
Meany, Woll, Ross, Carey 
Golden, listen to military gov- 
ernment report on the labor 
situation in occupied countries 
Conducting meeting is Assist 
ant Secretary David A. Morse 
With him are Maj. Gen 
Daniel Noce, Chief of the 
Civil Affairs Division Wa 
Department, and Col. Ray V 
Laux, assistant to the genera 


reported on Germany and Arnold Steinbach, labo 


supply consultant in Austria, deseribed the situ 


tion in that country. 


The meetings with the Labor Departments 


Trade Union Advisory Committee were preced 


and followed by conferences in the Pentagon 





Reporting on labor conditions in the Japanese and 
Korean areas are: (left to right) Theodore Cohen 
Chief of the Labor Division in Japan; Lt. Col. Lymor 
A. Shaw, Director of the Labor Department in Koreo 
and Stewart Meacham, labor advisor to Lt. Ger 


John Hodge. 
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\lembers of the Trade Union Advisory Com- 


muitte attending the sessions were 

American Federation of Labor: George Meany, 
secretary-treasurer; Matthew Woll, vice president ; 
Robert J. Watt, international representative; 


David Dubinsky, president, International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: James B. 


HUNGRY GERMANS HAVE LITTLE 





Carey, secretary-treasurer; Clinton S. Golden 
United Steelworkers of America; Michael Ross, Di- 
rector, Department for International Affairs 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: Thomas .J 
Harkins, assistant grand chief engineer, BLE 

Railway Labor Executives’ Association: A. E. 


Lyon, executive secretary-treasurer, 


INCENTIVE TO WORK 


Myers Reports Black Market and Instability Block Production 


If Germany is to become economically self 
sufficient and the drain on the western Allies is to 
end, incentives of workers and emplovers to pro 
duce must be strengthened. This was the report 
of Robert J. Myers, Assistant Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Commissioner, on his return from a tour 
of dutv as Clief of Wages and Labor Standards 
Branch, Manpower Division, Office of Military 
Government, United States Zone 

With no stable money, and with continuing 
uncertainty over the Allies’ reparations demands, 
emplovers and workers cannot be sure they will 
share in the fruits of their labors, Mr. Myers 
noted. His comments on the current German 
manpower situation follow: 

Monetary instability is nothing new to German 
workers, Who saw their wages and savings evapo- 
rate in the whirlwind inflation after World War I 
That bitter memory intensifies their suspicion of 
present currency (reichsmarks and “‘oecupation 
marks”), which is backed only by the assets of the 
bankrupt Reich and cireulates in amounts far 
above current needs. With rationing and selec- 
tive price control, a fully-emploved worker can 
still maintain his family ata bare subsistence level 
jut the enormous black market promises a much 


better living with no productive work 


Wages At Subsistence Level 

Wages, strictly controlled for years, currently 
average a little under one mark an hour. A work- 
eremployed full-time can cover the cost of shelter 
and rationed foods for a small family But proba- 
bly cannot buy a work jacket or boots. From the 
sale of « single camera, radio, binoculars, or of 
other items still commonly possessed by German 
lamilies, he can maintain a much better standard 
of living for perhaps as long as a year. 
Willineness to accept a job is one of the condi- 
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tions for obtaining a ration card. But enforcing 
this rule is difficult. Moreover, even workers with 
jobs cannot well be forced to report regularly for 
work, nor to work productively. It is not surpris 
ing that manv thousands hide behind fake job 
titles such as “peddler,”’ or “‘self-emploved,”’ while 
absenteeism is high and job efficiency is low 

The incentive to produce for legitimate mar- 
kets is also slight for farmers and businessmen who 
are tempted to hourd raw materials o1 products 
rather than sell for marks of doubtful value. Con 
trol over goods, which they can consume or barter, 
vIVeS these groups 2 vreat ndvantage over the 
ty pical worker who must sell his lnbor openly utan 
established rate. 
Unsettled Status Hinders Production 

Despite the lack of inducement, a high level of 
production would appear to be clearly to the ad- 
vantage of the German people as a whole. But 
the unsettled status of the reparations question 
makes it uncertain to what extent the German 
people will be permitted to benefit from their own 
production. Undoubtedly many fear that demon- 
stration of high productive capacity would only 
increase demands for reparations by Germany’s 
victims and their Allies 

To provide a stable currency, United States 
officials have outlined a plan to reduce the money 
in circulation, dispose of the German war debt, 
balance the budget and accomplish related objec- 
tives. This drastic preposal was designed to attack 
the hidden savings of Nazi war profiteers, reduce 
the black market, and = re-establish productive 
work as the chief means of obtaining goods for 
consumption. It would thus greatly increase the 
incentive for high production. So far, however, 
it has failed to receive unanimous support in the 
Allied Control Council. 







MIGRANT LABOR REPORT SEEKS Aj) 
Citizen 


Aimed at aiding “America’s forgotten eopl 
1947." the Nation's agricultural and industrial mig 
the Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant L 
has released a comprehensive report) which 1 
mends definite action by citizens and governments 
improve substandard working and living cond 
among these workers. 

The report stresses the need for protect 


A basic need of migrant workers is minimum standards human rights of migrants. It calls for Fed 


of decent housing and sanitation and local legislation to improve social and 


conditions. It proposes improved procedur 
cruiting, transporting and utilizing migrant 
and for furnishing adequate housing, heal 
tion and welfare services. It) particularly 
communities and employers to accept greater 
sibility toward these people and their families 
The Federal Interagency Committee on Mig 
Labor was set up in May 1946, by Marine Maj. | 
Graves B. Erskine, Retraining and Reemployment 
ministrator in the Department of Labor. Approv 
the Secretary of Labor, the Committee includes 
sentatives from the Department of Labor, the Di 
ment of Agriculture, Federal Security Ageney, Nat 
Housing Ageney, and the Railroad Retirement B 
Thousands of migrants are transported standing in In compiling a report the Committee was aid 


trucks which are often dangerously overloaded , 
; consultants from other government agencies and 


State-Federal Action Urged 


Specifically, the Committee asks for Jewislati 


private organizations. 


protect children of migrants by revulatin the 
ployment in’ agriculture and requiring thei 
attendance, It requests the extension of 
mens compensation laws to cover migrant worker 
the extension of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
then private transportation 

The report also urges the removal of State res 
requirements for health, education, welfare and 
ational serviees. It recommends the establishm 
Federal grants-in-aid to assist States and com 
to meet such needs of migrants 

In addition, the Committee calls for the exten 
minimum wage legishition; the licensing and reg 


of labor camps; and the licensing and regula! 


private employment agencies, including labet 


> 


S bu- 
With no child care center life is grim for children like 
this whose parents leave him while they work 


tractors. 


Pointing out that as a result of seasonal mi 
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ly organization and parental care are sacrificed,” 
Committee urgently recommends positive citizen 
especially in communities dependent on migrant 
to “protect the rights of children and the integ- 


f family life.” 
se Coordination Needed 


such public aetion, the Committee believes, could 


grants aad their families to take a place in norma! 
munity life by providing them with more perma- 
housing facilities, extending health and medical 
es, establishing religious and recreational facilities, 
ng proper schooling for children, setting up ade- 
nutrition and feeding programs for children, and 
eral absorbing migrants into community group 
calls for a closer coordination of 


rt port also 


ument and employer programs for recruiting, 


yand transporting migrant workers. Stressing 
ed for gathering and distributing more exact infor- 

egard to migrant labor supply and demand, 
requests that employers furnish specific 
that the 


recruiting 


Committee 


formation to workers: Government 


und improve its services through 


ent. or temporary offices set up in labor market 
and that minimum standards be established for 


Ment programs 


1e Local Labor 


report definitely states that in areas of demand 

lable local labor should be utilized fully before 
ng of migrant labor is undertaken, and further, 
foreign workers be imported until a maximum 
is been made, both locally and nationally, to 
lomestic workers 

of the 


the Nation's economic system, the Committee 


recognizing the importance migrant 
eves that everything possible should be done to 
loa mintmum the number of workers required 
seasonal labor needs in agriculture and other 
s. Admitting that such a reduction will not be 
coomplish, the Committee suggests that it may 
Nopart, by adjustments in farm and industrial 
on programs to minimize seasonal peaks, by an 
the fullest 


and by the creation of new job opportu 


mechanization, by utilization of 


ae NS _ : " Be . = 


A privately owned Wisconsin fruit farm does a good 
job of housing its migrant workers 


During the war, Jamaicans imported to work on farms 
were moved in trains by the Government 


and milk for strone bodies 
keeps these youngsters nappy 


A safe place to play 
in a well run camp 
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One of the greatest needs is for comprehensive 
information concerning migrants. Accordingly, the 
Committee recommends the establishment of a 
Joint Research Committee of representatives from 
Federal and State agencies to assemble and analyze 
information about the numbers and characteristies 
of migrant workers, their working and living con- | 
ditions, areas of employment, patterns of micra- 
tory movement, and trends in agriculture and in- 
dustry which affeet seasonal employment. The 
Committee urges that these detailed studies be 1 
started at onee and that funds be made availabl : 
to carry out the program. \ 
More Data Sought t 
The Committee has requested several Federal ) 
agencies to obtain information in regard to indus- l 
trial migrants, about whom very little exact infor- - 
mation exists. While definite data are likewise not fn seg nid ph ap pd atom py Teachers 7a 
rom local boards of education, were paid by Federa 
available for agricultural migrants, the Depart- Sones. 
ment of Agriculture estimates that there were a 
1,000,000 of them during the calendar year 1946. . 
The Interagency Committee is notable in that the President by the Interdepartmental Committ Ci 
it marks the first time five major Federal agencies to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities in thy = 
have been brought together for a united attack same vear, the Tolan committee's Investigation of D 
on these problems. National Defense and Interstate Migration 
Previous studies of the problem include the 1941, and the reports of the LaFollette-Thomas or 
White House Conference on Children in a Democ- Committee on Education and Labor in 1942 an th 
racy carly in 1940, the migratory labor report to 1943. In December, 1945, the Twelfth Nationa to 
Conference on Labor Legislation held in Washing- of 
ton advocated the formation of a Federal inter- 
departmental committee to study the working an ms 
living conditions of migrants and devise and carry ’ 
out an adequate remedial program for them le 
In a foreword, General Erskine declared tha alt 
through “community and State neglect,” migra St. 
workers have been “robbed of so many normal an La 
human rights that it is almost unbelievable ” Th 
report, he said, asks “justice for Americans equa nite 
to that afforded foreign workers in the Umit ) 
States.” While the social changes necessary to co pa 
rect existing conditions among migrants will ea ss 
foran “additional portion of the already overtax 
dollar,” the alternative is a “continuance of u % 
concern for human values.” on 
“The information and the ways to get resul bl 
are Clearly stated (in the report); the burden ¢ R 
Many migrant children work in the fields instead of future eee eee far-sighted eg pian Me 
going to school. This one gets a bit of change for to work for the climination of suffering, pover! vif 
all the beans he has picked. and insecurity among America’s migrant millions eon 
The 
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“ONE MAN’’ VETERANS CENTER SERVES COMMUNITY 





Dixon, N. Mex., Veteran Serves Population of 1,500 


The job of reintegrating the veteran into civilian 
life and helping him receive the benefits to which 
he is entitled, has been undertaken by more than 
3.000 « ommunity advisory centers lon erties, towns, 


and hamlets in the United States With “Service 


and Information’ as their byword, these offices 
vary from the veterans’ service center in’ Los 
Angeles, serving well over a million veterans a 
vear, at a cost of almost half a million dollars, to 


the veterans’ advisement center in’ Dixon, N 
Mex... serving a total population of only 1.500 
persons and financed by $2,500--the life savings 
of center direetor, Ralph Atencio 

Atencio came to Washington Mareh 12 as a 
guest of the Retraining and Reemployvment Ad- 
ministration to speak at the Conference on Com- 
munity Services to Veterans and Other Civilians, 


called by Maj. Gen. G. B. Erskine. RRA Admin- 


istrator 


Directors Hear Problems 

Addressing advisory center directors from all 
over the COUNTY, Mr. Atencio described some of 
the difficulties of operations in a small farming 
town, without funds and almost completely cut 
off from the conveniences found in larger cities. 

“Our people are poor, living in almost primitive 
conditions, with farming as the principal oceupa- 
tion. The town is three miles off the main road and 


hard to get to in bad weather. As a result, we are 


most bevond the law. There are no Federal or 
Mate offices or officials in Dixon to refer our prob- 
tis lo 

“LT believe that the need for a eenter in commu- 
Mities such as ours is much more urgent than in 
irger etties. In most of the cities which vou diree- 
lors represent, there are many facilities for aiding 
elerans. In Dixon, there are none. Our people's 
heed fo help is Just as pressing as in large cities, 
but they have no one to turn to. And, being poor 
country people with litthe edueation, they are un- 
ble to help themselves.” 

Seeing the situation in his community, Ralph 
\tencio, with the help and encouragement of his 
Wile, set up an office in his home to do what he 
could to better conditions for those around him. 


Phe furnished it with a pot-bellied stove, a desk, 
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Ralph Atencio 


two tables, and a couple of straight-backed chairs, 
and “opened shop.” 

Shortly, 15 to 20 veterans daily came asking for 
aid in filling out forms for unemployment allow- 
nec, disabilit allowances, Insurance and death 
claims They wanted to know their rights and then 
benefits They needed help. So did other citizens of 
Dixon, and they came to the center, too for every 


kind of welfare assistance. 





his Congress- 
woman, Mrs. Georgia Lusk, of New Mexico, with 
Maj. Gen. G. B. Erskine, RRA Administrator, look- 


ing on. 


congratulated by 


The problems of the Dixon Advisory Center are 


many, but the most urgent need is a telephone 
Cases freqyently must be referred to offices 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque 


which means a trip 


a rented ear, over bad roads 


Atencio’s plans include establishment of a sub- 


stantial on-the-job training program in agriculture 
for veterans To Increase facilities he has asked 
War Assets for a surplus barracks, and is hoping to 


get financial aid from the county 


Cooperation and help from the center director 


Albuquerque and the State service Officer have en- 
couraged Mr. Atencio, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has sent a contact representative to the 


center twice a month 




























SELECTIVE PLACEMENT PROGRAM DEVELOPED FOR HANDICAPPED 


Specialized Services in Local Offices for Disabled Veterans and Others 


The selective placement program developed by 
the United States Employment Service is a service 
to disabled veterans and other handicapped per- 
sons which gives them the specialized assistance 
required for satisfactory vocational adjustment 
In effective operation, selective placement has 
done much to create equality of opportunity for 
the handicapped in the world of work and to 
that the 
placed, have the ability to do a good job in open, 


prove handicapped, when properly 
competitive employment. 

Selective placement is the term which the Em- 
ployment Service applies to its over-all program 
for the handicapped. Full use is made of regular 
local office activities, and all personnel are trained 
to assist in promoting the interests of the handi- 
with employers. However, when it is 
that a 


countering difficulties in job adjustment, special- 


capped 

apparent handicapped applicant is en- 
ized service is provided by trained personnel. At 
least one selective placement counselor, teehni- 
cally qualified and trained for the function, is 
assigned to each local office, and in larger offices 
there are additional counselors, as workload 
requires, 

The problems encountered by handicapped up- 
plicants indicate the need for such specialized 
services: the need to change or modify an oecupa- 
tion because of a newly acquired disability; lack of 
significant work experience as a basis for place- 
ment; the possibility of encountering difficulty in 
securing employer acceptance because of a dis- 
ability; need for special care in’ placement to 
assure that the job will not aggravate a disability 
or result in a hazard to other workers; and the 
need for services of another agency for training 


or other preparation prior to placement. 


Counselor Has Special Duties 

The selective placement counselor is responsible 
for assisting the handicapped applicant to develop 
a suitable occupational plan and for helping him 
to carry out the plan by directing him to other 
agencies, as may be required. He participates in 
job placement and helps to develop suitable job 
opportunities for applicants. Promoting employer 


acceptance of individual applicants ts one of his 
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responsibilities. The counselor also works ith 
local office employer relations representative to 
help obtain employer acceptance, and to ‘ielp 
emplovers establish in-plant programs for ha iadi- 
capped workers. He works with labor, veteran 
and eivie organizations and other agencl lo 
promote understanding of the program. He als 
trains local office staff to carry out the program 

Physical demands analysis is the teehniqu 
used to determine the physical activities and 
environmental factors of a job; while the physical 
capacities appraisal is a means to evaluate th 
physical activities which an individual is capabl 
conditions to 


of performing and the working 


which he may be safely exposed. Matching ar 
applicant’s physical capacities to the physica 
demands of a specific job for which he meets other 
essential requirements constitutes a basie part of 


selective placement. 


“Can” Instead of ‘‘Cannot"’ Stressed 

The physical demands approach ts positive an 
constructive. It emphasizes the specific capae- 
ities of workers rather than their handicaps by 
pointing out what a worker can do instead of 
stressing his limitations and what he eannot do 
therefore may be looked 


Ail workers upon ils 


various degrees of physical capacity 


possessing 





A Coast Guard veteran with a spinal injury who ob: 
tained a job as draftsman, with the aid of selective 
placement. 
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for rk, rather than as being able-bodied or not 
able-bodied. 

Other tools used in service to the handicapped 
are the national physical demands information 
series, guides for interviewing handicapped ap- 
plieants, special aids for placing military per- 
sonnel in civilian jobs, and the handbook on 
selective placement. 

Effectiveness of the method is shown by its 
record. In 1940, 27,600 placements of the handi- 
app were made, while in 1946) ther 
latter, 64.5 


were 
S360 such placements. Of — the 
percent were disabled veterans 

The Employment Service has found that handi- 
upped workers can be emploved mh every Con- 
enable occupation In comparing the place- 
ents of 675,000 handicapped workers with place- 
ments of 23,000,000 nonhandicapped workers, it 
vas found that handicapped were placed in’ pro- 
fessional and managerial jobs in a proportion of 
8 percent as compared with 1.2 percent for the 
onhandicapped; in clerical and sales jobs at a 
atio of 9.3 percent to 9.8) percent for the able- 
bodied: i service occupations 12.9 percent as 
gainst TES percent for the nonhandicapped 


In the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled jobs the 


roportion of handicapped Was 76 percent as 


ompared with 77.7 percent for the able-bodied 


“It's Good Business” 

It is widely recognized that a program of place- 
ment of the handicapped is a community responsi- 
in establishing by 


lity. The Congress, unani- 


mous vote the first full week of October as Na- 





An amputee who was placed as an insurance salesman 
though the selective placement process. 
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Governors Asked To Help 


Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach has 
urged the Governors of the 48 States to vIVe 
special attention to employment problems of 
handicapped workers. In a letter emphasiz- 


ing the importance of strengthening th 
employment program for such workers, hi 
cited the increase in placement of disabled 
connection with 


Handi- 


workers last October in 
National Employ the 
capped Week. 


Iemplox ment problems of the Handi upped 


Physically 


can be solved if sufficient attention is given 
them, the Seeretarv said. “If we can find 
Ways and means to rehabilitate them and 
put them to work,” he said, “we shall not 
only perform a great humanitarian task but 


we shall be saving——even making money 
because restoration of many of these indi 
viduals to productive status will naturally 
not only aid them, but their communities 


States and the Nation itself.’ 








tional Employ the Physcially Handicapped Week, 
demonstrated its interest and understanding of 
the maxim, “it’s good business to hire the handi- 
NEPH week brings before the public 


the responsibility. of emplovers and the commu- 


capped ‘2 


nity to help solve employment problems of thi 
handicapped and to show that handicapped Work- 
ers can be assets 

Placements of disabled veterans and handi up 
ped workers increased vreathy in October 1946 as 


NEPH Week 


placements of handicappe dl 1ob seekers 


the result of There were 29,400 
»s percent 
above the September total. Sixty-five percent of 


these placements, 19,500, were disabled veterans 


Important Year ‘Round 

Importance of finding jobs for the handicapped 
is presen! throughout the vear, and it is only par- 
ticularly emphasized during NEPH Week. It ts 
estimated that five to eight percent ol the labor 
force is significantly affected by physical, mental, 
or emotional deficiencies and impairments. The 
need for constant special assistance is self-evident 
The Employment Service plans to give continuous 
attention to the development of new and better 
methods to expand and improve the effectiveness 


of the selective placement program. 
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Factory Jobs Up 
In All Regions 


Factory employment since 1939 has increased in 
each of the nine major regions of the country. The 
most rapid expansion occurred in the four regions 
west of the \Lississippt, where factory jobs now top 
the prewar level by from 60 to SO percent, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reports 

The west coast had the greatest relative gains 
with manufacturing employment up 80 percent 
Aireraft and ship building, despite sharp post VJ- 
day cut backs, emploved four times as many work- 
ers In late 1946 as in 1939. Metalworking and soft 
goods industries have also scored large @ains. 

The New England and South Atlantic States 
showed the smallest percentage gains about one- 
third. The increase for the country as a whole was 
about 56 percent 

The East North Central and Middle Atlantic 
States had 57 percent of all workers both in late 
1939 and late 1946. Of the total increase of 5,000,- 


000, about 3,000,000 occurred in these two areas, 








Accident Prevention Campaign 
For May Day 


In connection with the May Day 1947 camp iigs 
onaecident prevention sponsored by the Child: en's 
Bureau, the Child Labor and Youth Employ 
Branch of the Division of Labor Standerds 
stresses protective laws as a means of prevetting 
industrial accidents to children. Every vea 
hundreds of young workers are injured on the job 
and some are killed. 

The child-labor provisions of the Fair Labo 
Standards Act protect minors through the issu- 
ance of orders setting a minimum age of IS i) 
occupations found particularly hazardous. Sev: 
orders bave been issued and the Braneh is nov 
investigating hazards of pulpwood logging an 
the operation of metal-working machines 

Most States set a higher minimum age fo 
certain hazardous occupations than for genera 
employment, and 15 States require payment of 
extra compensation under workmen’s cCompecnsa- 
tion laws to minors injured while illegally em- 


ploved. 





Apprenticeship Programs and 
Participating Establishments 


CONSTRUCTION 


NONCONSTRUCTION 
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DEC. 31,1945 DEC. 31,1946 DEC. 31, 1945 
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7 70 Apprenticeship programs 





throughout American industry 


- 60 reached an all-time high in 
1946, totalling 16,574, oF 
50 nearly three times the number 
at the end of 1945. During the 
40 year the number of establish- 


ments participating in such pro 


130 grams (including both manufac 


turing and conétruction indus 
tries) increased to 78,753, more 
20 
than 2!> times the number 


1945 








DEC. 31,1946 
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“OPERATION CHEF’? LAUNCHED FOR GI’S IN DULUTH 





Apprentice Program Set Up for Training Cooks 


hwo ex-GI’s who knew what they wanted in the 
line of a skilled trade have launched “Operation 
Chef in Duluth, Minn. 

Maybe the army chow gave them the idea, but 
it any rate two veterans with mess-hall experience 
induced the Hotel and 


nve he 


Restaurant Emplovees Local 84 and the Duluth 


impetus that 


Hotel ind Restaurant Association to establish 2 
eitv-wide jornt apprenticeship program for cooks 
Bernard Schilling, Duluth field representative of 
the Apprentice Training Service of the Labor De- 
partment, assisted in setting up the program which 
s the first of its kind registered with the Minnesota 
(pprenticeship Couneil. 





After 23 months as a Navy cook, Richard K. Braun 
kes it well enough to continue 


The two veterans, Hugh Gallagher and Gage B 
weested the program to the union, 


bh obtained the cooperation of the hotel and 


staura associition. The program provides 
nye two branches of the trade: hotel cooks 

rest rant cooks. Both enll for 6,000 hours, ol 
Vears, of employment and training under the 
‘Upervision of a journeyman cook, and a minimum 
1 44 hours of related classroom instruction. ATS 


April 194 





today has record of 13 apprentices all of them 
former servicemen— being trained in ten different 
establishments. 

The program sets an age limitation of IS to 25 
vears for apprentices, but permits exceptions for 
veterans. Those in the Duluth program range from 
21 to 54, 

Credit for previous experience in the trade is 
granted by the joint apprenticeship committee 
sponsoring the program. Apprentices receiving 
such credit are paid, upon entrance, the wage rate 
for the period to which such credit advances them 
and are able to complete their training before the 
usual time 

The apprentices are protected by a written 
agreement and upon successfully finishing thei 
term of apprenticeship are given a certificate ol 
completion which gives them the status of all- 
around skilled cooks. The program has a sper lai! 
provision for the appomtment by the yomnt com 
mittee of a general supervisor of apprentices, who 
has the responsibility of seeing to it that the ap 
prentices make progress in learning the trade 

Plans for the establishment of a similar joint 
apprenticeship program for cooks are being made 


for the Minneapolis area 





A former T4, William T. Gearns. is learning cooking 
after 41 months in uniform 
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COMPENSATION FOR VICTIMS OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 
Laws in States and Territories Vary 


Workmen's compensation laws in 33) States, 


Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia The best type of compensation law ts that w hi 
provide benefits for occupational diseases. How- extends the definition of “injury” to include sc 
ever, only 16 States, Hawaii, and the District of pational diseases as well as industrial aceic onts 


Columbia offer complete coverage. The laws of the The International Association of Industrial \c 
ther 17 States aa Le L1CO i ‘ert: ' 
0 1 “ RE EE Tr ear See dent Boards and Commissions and the Nation 
list oc diseases ‘ 
2 Conference on Labor Legislation have endors 
It is generally recognized that workers who suffer : 

all-inclusive occupational disease provisio 
industrial diseases should be entitled to compensa- 
workmen's compensation laws to allow the 
tion. Financial protection is as important to the ; 
worket who suffers an occupational disease as it is COVECTALE for clisease sas for accidents nrisine it 


to the vietim of an industrial accident A worke! and in the course of employment 

mav be able to protect himself from dangerous The accompanying map shows which Stat 
machinery, but he may not always be able to iden- Territories provide compensation for occupation 
tify and control dangerous fumes, dusts, and vases. diseases, and Indicates typ ol coverage 
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Workmen’s Compensation Maps 









The Division of Labor Standards has published type of administration, occupational disease col 
eight maps showing status of workmen’s com- pensation, and silicosis compensation. 
pensation laws in States and Territories. As of The maps and a chart, summarizing main p 
October 1, 1946, they report on: compulsory and visions of the acts, supplement Bulletin 7s, St 
elective coverage, numerical limitations on cover- Workmen’s Compensation Laws. Limited cop 
age, insurance provisions, medical-hospital care free on request from Division of Labor Standaré 







provisions, second-injury funds or the equivalent, Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C 
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Price Rise Highest 
Since World War I! 


s Vary . 

Prices during 1946 advanced more than in any 
it w hiv veal we World War I, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
| tistu reports The merease in wholesale prices 
“3 : auru the vear was larger than in retail, 32 against 
viene IS percent, and in contrast to recent vears, thet 
al Ley were substantial advances for nonagricultural as 
Natt ion well agricultural commodities 
COPS Retail food prices rose 31.5 percent, nearly twice 
SLOLS as much as in the first vear of the war. Wholesale 
iY narket prices of farm products and foods were up 
wr out 2s percent and 47 percent, respectively, Other in- 

reases occurred In groups ol commodities most of 
nt vhich had been relatively stable under price con- 
pation rol in recent Vears Prices of metals and metal 
roducts only 13 pereent higher during the clos 
sa 1945 than at the beginning of the war, rose 2S 
ercent during 1946. Prices of building materials 
nereased 32> percent ino 1946, compared with 1] 

percent in the 4 vears ending December 1945 
SSF fesidential rents advanced slightly. During the 


ZY : 
jp rst months of the vear, Ve nts in 34 erties sur- 


ved rose O.5 percent, the largest mecrease Sice 


Federal rent controls were instituted mn 1942 





> 
WS « 
Labor Education Meeting Scheduled 
The Division of Labor Standards, with othe: 
gencies, Is sponsormg a national conference on 
rsitv labor edueation programs, to be held in 
Washington. May Q and 10 
Invitations are being issued to those universities 
d colleges which have begun such programs 
Representatives of unions interested in securing 
WZZZZL ooperation from universities for workers’ educa- 


_ on programs also are being invited 
Conferenee plans are being worked out by the 
Arthur 


\. Elder, who for the past 3 vears has been direetor 


Division's labor edueation stall, headed by 


the University of Michigan’s Workers’ Educa- 

— mal Serviee. The Labor Edueation Advisory 
Lommittes composed of five representatives each 

mthe ARL and ClO, and members of public 

case CO d private labor edueation agencies, is assisting 
\mony the discussion topics are | Represent- 

— oe ve types of UnIVersity programs, (2 \dministra- 
a 76, Mm, techniques, teaching personnel, course con- 


ted cop! 
St nndards 
C 


ind rescurees for workers’ education pro 


ums, and (3) Union-university cooperation 
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Apprentices Quadrupled 
In Twelve Months 





































The number of apprentices employed in propor- 
tion to the number of journeymen working in the 
building trades has quadrupled during a l-vear 
period, the Apprentice-Training Service reports 
This faet was shown in a survey made in 75 cities 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

In July 1945, there was one apprentice for every 
12.9 journevmen in all of the building trades, while 
later there for 10.1 


a Veal Was ole 


apprentice 





Ex-Gl receives instruction in brick laying under appren- 
tice training program. 


journevmen. The study showed there were 467,370 
building craftsmen and 10,896 apprentices in July 
1045. 186.912 


prentices the following July in the 75 eities 


anil journevmen and 48,282 ap- 
Many more apprentices may be employed in the 
building trades before filling the quotas mutually 


William 


The slow hess 


agreed upon by unions and contractors, 
ATS Director, said 


program rot 


I. Patterson, 


with whieh the construction under 


wavy prevented employment of the additional 
apprentices permitted 

“Unions, contractors, and contractor organiza- 
tions are to be commended for their splendid co- 
this remarkable ex- 


operation which resulted in 


pansion inp building trades apprenticeship,” he 
said. This cooperation is especially exemplified by 
the joint contractor organization and union ap- 
prenticeship committees who have set up the loeal 
programs under which most construction trades 
apprentices in the United States are being trained.”’ 
ATS representatives give assistance in setting up 


and maintaining apprenticeship programs 








KEY STEPS IN CONCILIATION 











THE REAL TROUBLE 


THE UNION REPORTS > 
THAT NEGOTIATIONS / WERE HAVING 
AT YOUR PLANT f PLENTY OF 

HAVE DEADLOCKED }» TROUBLE. 
HOW SOON 
CAN YOU GET 
OVER HERE ? 


PAID VACATIONS 


INCREASE, I'LL BE 
HANGED BEFORE 
| LET THEM GET 

AWAY WITH THAT // 





1S THIS DEMAND FOR 
ON TOP OF A WAGE 





COULD You 
GET TOGETHER 
ON THE WAGE 
(SSUE IF THE 
UNION WAIVED 
ITS DEMAND 

FOR PAID 
VACATIONS ? 


DO ANYTHING 





THE CONCILIATION SERVICE ANSWERS 








WE GOT PAID VACATIONS DURING | 
THE WAR... THEY'RE JUST TRYING 
TO SHOW THAT THE UNION CANT 4 


FOR ITS MEMBERS LETS SEE 
WHAT OTHER 
PLANTS IN 
THIS INDUSTR 
ARE DOING 
ABOUT PAID 
VACATIONS 





: a 
EVERY CALL WITHIN 48 HOURS. MANAGEMENT TELLS ITS OWN STORY... ee ee 











THE UNION COMMITTEE 
HAS AGREED TO TALK 
IT OVER WITH YOU. 
WE'LL MEET AT 

MY HOTEL. OK.? 








A JOINT CONFERENCE FOLLOWS... 











YOURE ALREADY AGREED ON 
THE FOLLOWING POINTS... 
NOW HERE IS WHAT OTHER 
PLANTS IN THIS INDUSTRY 
ARE DOING ABOUT 
PAID VACATIONS... 


EVERY POSSIBILITY IS EXPLORED. 










\ ZZ Nese 


SETTLEMENTS. 











NINE OUT OF TEN DISPUTES HANDLED 
By CONCILIATORS END IN PEACEFUL 





FACTORY WAGE RATES UP 19 PERCENT SINCE VJ-DAY 


Wage rates in manufacturing industries increased 
by 5.7 percent between April and October 1946 


according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics latest 


survey of urban wage trends. The upward move- 
ment refleeted adjustments established yy Hajor 
vage negotiations during the first quarter of the 


year. Manufacturing wage rates were 18.1 per- 
eent higher than on VJ day and 07.4 pereent 
above Jan ary 194) 
Substantial rate inereases were apparent in all 
major industry groups. The largest gains were 
furniture and leather products indus- 
tries vith advances of 25 to 30 percent since 
August 1945 


The Bureau estimates that wage rates continued 





upward by an additional | pereent between Or 
ber and the end of the year These adva 
reflected “second-round” mereases resulting fr 
wave negotiations im important consumes 
industries, notably in the food, apparel, and leat! 
produets groups. At the same time prepara! 
were under way for reopening wage negotial 
in the durable-cvoods industries 
The postwar wage mnerenases were virtually ¢ 

by rises im the prices of consumers’ cood TI 


ware rates at the end of 1946 were 59) per 


period had, however reduced the real 


wage rates to about 4.5 percent 





Lahor 


52.1 pereent rise in consumers prices over th 
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above the January L941 level. The impact 0 
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Some Current Bulletins 


federal Registe: Publishes daily the full text of Presidential proclamations 
and Executive orders and any order, regulation, notice, or similar document 
promulgated by Federal administrative agencies which has ceneral appli- 
cability and legal effect Subjects covered: agriculture, aviation, business 
credit, communications, contracts, customs, fair trade practice food and 
drugs, foreign relations housing, labor relations, mineral resources, price 
control, priorities, reconversion, securities, shipping, surplus property, taxa- 
tion, transportation wages and hours $1.50 a month, $15 a veal Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. 8S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C 


Lim ployment Opportunities Ariation Occupations BLS Bulletin 837-2 
The second report ol the Occupational Outlook Branch of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on opportunities in the field of aviation, covering duties 
qualifications, earnings, and working conditions. Part of a series of reports 
on employment trends and opportunities for use in vocational culidance of 
veterans, yvoung people In schools and others considering the choice of an 


occupation 15 pp 


DD SCUSSIO of Tndust val Ae dents and DD SE CISES DLS Bulletin SU The 
Asso- 


proceedings of the thirty-first annual convention of the Internationa 
ciation of Industrial Aecident Boards and Commissions. 211 pp 


Labor Requirements for Construction Materials, Part. 1—Portland C 
BLS Bulletin SSS-1. First of a series of reports covering industries which 
supply essential building materials The study measures the amount of 
“behind-the-line” employment resulting in the cement industry from a given 


level of construction NCTIVITS 2] pp 


( nion Agreements the Cotton-Teatile Industry —BLS Bulletin S85 \ report 
of union agreements in the cotton-textile industry based on an analysis of 45 
basic collective bargaining nvreements Covers type ol [ hion recognition: 
wage provisions; hours, shift) provisions, and overtime; vacations; leave of 
absence; seniority provisions; veterans; adjustment of disputes; provisions 
voverning discharge of workers; and strikes and loek-outs (ppendix contains 


two agreements in full. 64 pp 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information 
Office, Labor Department, Washington 254 D.C. Do not send money 

If a quantity of any publication is desired, ascertain price and write to 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Otlice, Washington 25 


<3 Send check or Ones order made pavable to Superintendent of Dov 


ments. Curreney sent at sender's risk 





WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 








The Labor lt formation B ibletinn, pp iblished 
early every month, reports and summarizes 


news about labor and government, for the “If we cancompress our manifold activ 
use of labor and management, in news Into a few simple Words, whiel t 
magazine stvle Keep abreast of domestic ested people what we are doing at 


and international labor news ; ‘ . 
studying, the Bulletin will do a good jot 


Send your subscription today for the 


for the Department, and for the people 
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